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(Continued from page 330 J 

hearsers will practise isolatedly in the same 
way : — 

lstly. The first and second violins separately ; 
then all the violins together. 

2ndly. The violas, violoncellos, and double- 
basses separately ; then all together. 

3rdly. The entire mass of bowed instruments. 

4thly. The harps alone. 

5thly. The pianofortes alone. 

6thly. The harps and pianofortes together. 

7thly. The wooden wind instruments alone. 

8thly. The brass wind instruments alone. 

9thly. All the wind instruments together. 

lOthly. The instruments of percussion alone ; 
particularly teaching the kettle-drummers to tune 
their kettle-drums well. 

llthly. The instruments of percussion joined 
with the wind instruments. 

12thly. Lastly, the whole vocal and instru- 
mental mass united, under the direction of the 
conductor himself. 

This method of proceeding will have the result 
of inducing, first, an excellence of execution that 
never could be obtained beneath the old system 
of collective study ; and next, of requiring from 
each performer but four rehearsals at most. It 
should not be neglected to have a profusion of 
tuning-forks of the exact pitch, among the mem- 
bers of the orchestra ; it is the sole means by 
which the accurate tuning of this crowd of instru- 
ments of such various nature and temperament 
can be ensured. 

Vulgar prejudice stigmatizes large orchestras 
as noisy : but if they be well constituted, well 
practised, and well conducted ; if they perform 
sterling music, they should be called powerful ; 
and certainly, nothing is more dissimular than 
these two expressions. A trumpery little vaude- 
ville orchestra may be noisy, when a large body 
of musicians properly employed shall be of 
extreme softness ; and shall produce — even in 
their loudest effects — sounds the most beautiful. 
Three ill-placed trombones will seem noisy, in- 
sufferable ; and the instant after, in the same 
room, twelve trombones will strike the public by 
their noble and powerful harmony. 

Moreover, unisons acquire real value only 
when multiplied beyond a certain number. 
Thus, four violins of first-rate skill playing 
together the same part will produce but a very 
poor effect, — nay, perhaps, even detestable; 
while fifteen violins of ordinary talent shall be 
excellent. This is why small orchestras — what- 
ever the merit of the performers who compose 
them — have so little effect, and consequently so 
little value. 

But in the thousand combinations practicable 
with the vast orchestra we have just described, 
would dwell a wealth of harmony, a variety of 
qualities in tone, a succession of contrasts, which 
can be compared to nothing hitherto achieved in 
Art ; and above all, an incalculable melodial, 
expressive, and rhythmical power, a penetrating 



force of unparalleled strength, a prodigious sen- 
sitiveness for gradations of aggregate and of 
detail. Its repose would be majestic as the 
slumber of the ocean ; its agitations would recall 
the tempest of the tropics ; its explosions, the 
outbursts of volcanos ; therein would be found 
the plaints, the murmurs, the mysterious sounds 
of primeval forests ; the clamours, the prayers, 
the songs of triumph or of mourning of a people 
with expansive soul, ardent heart, and fiery 
passions ; its silence would inspire awe by its 
solemnity ; and organizations the most rebellious 
would shudder to behold its crescendo spread 
roaringly, — like a stupendous conflagration I 



DESTRUCTION OF ST. MARTIN'S HALL BY 
FIRE. 

We regret to state that this highly popular music hall 
was almost entirely destroyed by tire, on Sunday morning 
last, August 26th. The (ire is said to have originated in 
the extensive premises of Messrs. Kesterton, Coach- 
builders, at the corner of Hanover Street, in Long Acre, 
(immediately adjoining St. Martin's Hall), the whole of 
which were entirely destroyed. Notwithstanding the 
great efforts made to protect it, the flames caught the roof 
of St. Martin's Hall and extended downwards, destroying 
the large concert-room and its valuable contents. The 
ground floor and basement have fortunately escaped with 
but slight injury from the fire, as well as the portion of 
the building looking into Long Acre, comprising Mr. 
Hullah's private apartments. The building and property 
are of course insured to a considerable amount ; but there 
is reason to fear that Mr. Hullah's loss will greatly ex- 
ceed the amount of insurance, and that he will stand in 
need — and doubtless receive — the active sympathy of the 
" musical " public, for whose benefit and enjoyment he 
has so successfully catered for many years. 

Mr. Hullah was out of town at the time of the un- 
fortunate occurrence, as was also Mr. Headland, his active 
manager. Mrs. Hullah and others were on the premises 
at the time, but were got out in safety. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that, notwithstanding 
the magnitude of the conflagration, no lives were lost; and 
the only personal injuries sustained were by the firemen, 
some of whom suffered severely. 

It is worthy of remark, that this same Coach-factory was 
entirely destroyed by fire on a Sunday morning in the 
year 1851. When rebuilt, it was a noble-looking struc- 
ture, and quite an ornament to the neighbourhood. 
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Brentwood.— The Rev. W. D. West has presented 
to Mr. A. H. Brown, conductor of the Brentwood Har- 
monic Society, a very handsome silver-mounted baton, in 
acknowledgment of the musical accompaniment at the late 
theatrical performances in the Grammar School. 

Chelsea.— On Wednesday evening, the 15th of August, 
a concert was given at the Oakley Rooms, for the benefit 
of a professor of music in adverse circumstances. The 
principal vocalists were Miss Fraser, Mrs. Paget, Mr. 
Tedder, Mr. Kenny, and Mr. Thornleyj pianist, Mr. 
Parker j conductor, Mr. Davis. The concert gave great 
satisfaction, and was a decided success in a pecuniary 
point of view. Much credit is due to Mr. John Lane and 
Mr. Charles Long, the promoters, for their exertions in 
the cause of charity. 

Crystal Palace. — On Friday, the 3rd of August, a 
selection of music was performed under the superin- 
tendence of the Vocal Association. The chorus num- 
bered about 1000 voices. The solo singers were Madlle. 
Parepa and Madlle. Artot. Mr. Benedict conducted, and 



